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WHAT MAKES A FAMILY 
DISTINGUISHED 


HE other day some one brought the Editor the story of his 

family to be published in our series of distinguished Negro 

Families. On examining the record, however, he discovered 
that only one member of that long line of generations had risen above 
mediocrity. The whole story was not much more than “Cush begat 
Nimrod,” and “Canaan begat Sidon.” What this family needs most 
is not someone to record an uninteresting story but a member with 
the spirit of the man who heard others boasting of their great ancestry 
as being so far above the humble beginnings and achievements of . 
his own people that he resolved to make of himself a great ancestor. 
To be classified as a distinguished family depends upon the point 
of view of the writer undertaking the task. Most assuredly, how- 
ever, he must require that the family began with or early in its de- 
velopment produced a member who accomplished something unusual 
and others of his descendants lived up to that record by likewise 
achieving distinction. It would be very unwise to expect that every 
member of the family concerned must become an artist, a philos- 
opher, a statesman, or a saint. Yet in the treatment of a family all 
its members should be noted, the distinguished with the undistin- 
guished, for the latter often become the progenitors of those who 
later achieve honor and fame. Infants thus noticed in these groups 
may some day move the entire universe with a new thought and a 
new program. The preceptor of Martin Luther had this in mind 
when he always bowed to the class of boys to which the reformer 
belonged. Questioned as to why he was so deferential to those chil- 
dren, he said, “I bow to them because I know not before whom I am 
coming. I may be bowing to a benevolent ruler, a celebrated poet 
or a great benefactor.” 

In all such evaluation it is well to be careful in maintaining a 
high standard for judging men. Every man who happens to be 
elected to high office or even to be head of a nation is not neces- 
sarily great. Most men who attain such positions are merely success- 
ful politicians; but, of course, some politicians may be great in spite 
of their affiliations. Yet only a few of the presidents of the United 
States can be considered great. Most kings and emperors must be 
adjudged villains and tyrants who have exploited and oppressed the 
people whom they have subdued. Rich men usually attain their 
position by dishonorable methods. As William Jennings Bryan 
once truthfully said, “Nobody can honestly earn a million dollars 
during his lifetime.” Occassionally, however, a man becomes rich 
accidentally by discovering some precious metal or other valuable 
material on land which he purchases for a small sum. 
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TWO NORTH CAROLINA FAMILIES- 
THE HARRISES AND THE RICHARDSONS 


BRIGHT thread of aggres- 

siveness and high purpose 

runs through the story of 
the families Harris and Richardson 
of North Carolina, woven by their 
members into the fabric of each 
new environment into which they 
moved, carrying with them some- 
thing of the strength and sagacity 
that marked the best in Negro lead- 


MRS. MERIAH E. HARRIS, WIFE OF 
BISHOP CICERO R. HARRIS 


ership of the Pre-Civil War and 
Reconstruction eras. Wherever 
they have gone, these families have 
been in the vanguard of Negro 
progress. From them has come an 
impressive line of educators, 
churchmen, reformers and leaders 
in political and civic life." 

Among the early leaders from 
these families were Bishop Cicero 
Richardson Harris, luminary of the 
A.M.E.Z. Church and ‘‘eo-founder 
of Livingstone College;’’? Robert 
Harris, known in his day as the 
‘*brightest teacher in North Caro- 
lina;’”’? A. S. Richardson, a prin- 
cipal of Zion Wesley College (later 


IWilliam Jacob Walls’ Joseph Charles 
Price, Educator and Race Leader, Chris- 
topher Publishing House, 1943, p. 273. 

2Tbid, p. 273. 


By Constance E. H. DANIEL 


Livingstone); Meriah E. Harris, 
first lady principal of Livingstone ; 
Victoria Richardson, musician and 
teacher; Cicero Richardson, build- 
er, Underground Railroad conduc- 
tor and a Civil War nominee for 


Mayor of Cleveland;* his son, Ja- 


cob, clerk to Lincoln’s Chief Jus- 
tice Salmon Portland Chase; and 
his younger son, George Harris 
Richardson, for three generations 


3Virginia Richardson MeGuire, family 
records. 


an outstanding civic leader in the 
Nation’s Capital. 

The saga of this distinguished 
family group began in 1850, when 
the widow of Jacob Harris, free 
Negro of Fayettville, took her 
young children and started, by 
wagon-train,* on the long, rough 
journey over the mountains into 
Ohio, in search of the education 


4William Jacob Walls’ Joseph Charles 
Price, 1943, p. 273; Letter, Helen Chest- 
nutt to writer, 1948. 
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which she was determined her chil- 
dren should have. Her late hus- 
band, Jacob Harris, had set a fine 
example in buying cruelly per- 
secuted slaves and giving them op- 
portunity to work out their free- 
dom on easy terms. 

Following the logical pattern of 
migration of those years, the Har- 
rises, with their neighbors, the 
Richardsons and other fellow Caro- 
linians, moved over the routes lead- 
ing to the friendly communities 
along the Ohio River—haven alike 
to free Negroes seeking economic 
and political liberty, and to slaves 
escaping from human bondage.® 
They were followed later by other 
friends, among whom were the par- 
ents of Charles Waddell Chesnutt, 
author, who went to Cleveland be- 
eause their friends (the Harrises) 
were there. 

The year in which the Harrises 
and the Richardsons crossed the 
Alleghenies ushered in a decade of 
significant increase in the Negro 
population of the free states, as the 
mounting tempo of unrest made 
migrants of established and en- 
lightened Negro families of the 
South, to whom ‘‘the wish to be 
American’’ had become, indeed, 
“violently contagious.’”® In Ohio, 
this decade added 11,394 persons 
of color to the State’s Negro popu- 
lation—the highest increase of any 
free state during the ten years im- 
mediately preceding the Civil War." 

In the light of the future activ- 
ities of the Harris-Richardson fam- 
ily, it should be noted here that 
Ohio became a haven for Negroes 
of all levels of fortune and misfor- 
tune, not only because of the resist- 
ance of its people to the physical 
and ideological encroachments of 
slavery,’ but because this resist- 
ance coupled with the fact that the 
line from the Ohio to Lake Erie rep- 
resented the shortest route between 
slave territory and Canada. These 
conditions contributed to the un- 
usual growth, within Ohio’s area, 


5C. G. Woodson, A Century of Negro 
Migration, p. 91. 
6Dallas Lore Sharpe, Essays. 


7C. G. Woodson, A Century of Negro 


Migration, p. 126. 
8Ohio Reference Library, Vol. 1, p. 
270. 


of the largest mileage and principal 
trunk lines of the Underground 
Railroad, anywhere in the Nation,® 
‘‘with sympathizers available in 
nearly every community’’—Quak- 
ers from the South, New England- 
ers, and others from all parts of 
the Southern and Central States.!° 
On record are the names of 1543 
“‘eonductors of the Underground 
Railroad in Ohio.”’ 

One of the conductors was Cicero 
Harris Richardson, son of Cicero 
Richardson of North Carolina, 
named for his father’s friend, Ja- 
cob Harris, and married to Sarah 
Harris, one of Jacob’s three daugh- 
ters. Cicero Harris Richardson 
was well established in Ohio dur- 
ing this pre-Civil War decade of 
directed movement among Negroes, 
and the Richardson station at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on the shore of 
Lake Erie, was the final bridge to 
freedom for many fugitives from 
slavery." 

Returning the time-honored cus- 
tom of naming one’s children for 
one’s friends, Jacob Harris, in 
North Carolina days, named his 
youngest child, Cicero Richardson 
Harris, in honor of the elder Rich- 
ardson. Thus Cicero Richardson 


°Tbid, ORL—p. 270. 

107bid, ORL—»p. 270-271. 

11Conversations, Virginia Richardson 
McGuire, of Washington, D. C. 
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MRS. JOSEPHINE PANKEY 


Harris, who later achieved emi- 
nence as Bishop C. R. Harris, 
was the brother-in-law of Cicero 
Harris Richardson, civic leader of 
Ohio. In Ohio, the Harrises settled 
first in Chillicothe, then (in 1854) 
moved to Delaware, Ohio, and 
finally (in 1857) to Cleveland.!? 
And it was in Cleveland that the 
younger Harrises received the edu- 
cation which had motivated the 
migration of their family from 
North Carolina to Ohio. 

Their former homeland — the 


12Correspondence of writer with Helen 
M. Chesnutt of Cleveland, Ohio. 1948. 
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area around Tidewater North Caro- 
lina—was the nucleus of much in- 
dependent action among Negroes 
in the pre-Civil War and Recon- 
struction periods. Some of this 
concerned itself with bettering con- 
ditions within the State; partic- 
ularly with improvements in edu- 
cational and religious life, and in 
recovering political status. Other 
action, like the migration to Ohio, 
was directed toward moving into 
areas of greater civic, educational 
and economic opportunity. 

After the close of the War, the 
Harris and Richardson families, 
part of both of these movements, 
followed also the strong urge 
among many Northern-migrated 
leaders to return to the soil of their 
origin and apply their increased 
means and skill to the task of rais- 
ing living and leadership stand- 
ards where the need was most acute. 

Of the Harrises, Robert and 
Cicero, both graduates of the Cleve- 
land High School, returned to 
North Carolina as teachers. They 
were later joined there by two 
members of the Richardson family, 
their niece and nephew, Victoria 
and Alexander Richardson, chil- 
dren of Cicero Harris Richardson, 
and by young Charles Waddell 
Chesnutt, born in Ohio after his 
family had made the wagon-train 
journey to Cleveland. 

But not all of the members of 
these families returned South. 
Cicero Harris Richardson, contrac- 
tor, remained in Ohio at Saybrook 
and Cleveland, where he built 
many fine edifices and was nomi- 


CICERO HARRIS RICHARDSON 


nated for Mayor of that city after 
the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Chicago, in 1860, had nom- 
inated Abraham Lincoln for Presi- 
dent with the aid of votes released 
to him by Salmon Portland Chase.'* 
Another son, named Joseph Har- 
ris, a Surgeon, was connected with 
the early Howard Medical School 
for a short time as professor of 
obstetrics. He married a Miss 
Worthington, a white lady of 
Cleveland, Ohio. He had three sis- 
ters, Sara, Catherine and Hannah. 
Sara, as related elsewhere, was the 
wife of Cicero Harris Richardson. 
Catherine married William R. Ir- 
ving. They had three daughters, 
one of whom is Mrs. Esther Irving 
Cooper of Arlington, Virginia. 
There she has served as president 
of the local branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People and as a great 
factor in all worthwhile civic and 
religious movements. She has three 
daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Es- 
ther Cooper Jackson, is interested 
in the national youth movement. 
Also Mrs. Catherine C. Griffin and 
Mrs. Pauline Naylor Moss. Mrs. 
Josephine Pankey, sister of Esther 
Irving Cooper, went to Arkansas 
fifty years ago, at the request of 
Bishop Harris, to teach and later 
engaged in real estate where she 
developed the Pankey addition of 
Little Rock. Others of this family 
have given a good report of them- 
selves at various posts in this 
country. 

When made Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court 
Chase appointed as one of his 
clerks, Cicero Harris Richardson’s 
son, Jacob Harris Richardson, a 
youth of twenty-one, fresh from 
war-time service in the United 
States Navy—thus marking the ad- 
vent of the Richardson family in 
Washington. Other Richardsons 
moved later to Washington.” 

In the meantime the Harrises 
were blazing the way as pioneers 
in North Carolina. In 1867 a 
group of seven Negroes raised 140 
dollars with which they bought a 


13He ran fourth to Lincoln’s first. 
14JInformation from records of the 
Marshal’s office, U. 8S. Supreme Court. 


lot on Gillespie Street, in Fayette- 
ville, for the erection of a school.'5 
The seven Negroes were Matthew 
N. Leary, A. J. Chesnutt, Robert 
Simmons, George Grainger, Thomas 
Lomax, Nelson Carter and David 
O. Bright. They established a 
school named Howard for General 
O. O. Howard, the head of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Robert Har- 
ris, son of Jacob, returned from 
Cleveland to become its first prin- 
cipal. 

Under Robert Harris?* the school 
developed and attracted state-wide 
attention. Dr. M. C. S. Noble, of 
the staff of the University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill, refers to 
him in his History of the Public 
Schools of North Carolina as ‘‘a 
colored man of tact, scholarship and 
success as a teacher.’’ In support 
of his evaluation he tells the story 
of six Negro and five white boys who 
were called to sign their names as 
witnesses in a court trial. The six 
Negroes signed, relates Dr. Noble, 
but the five white boys had to make 
their marks. The incident so 
aroused the city fathers of Fayette- 
ville, that they promptly set up a 
graded school for whites, presided 
over by Alexander Graham, father 
of Frank Graham, later known as 
the progressive head of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, and now 
United States Senator from that 
state. 

In 1881 the senior Graham, hired 
by the Peabody Fund to make a 


15Catalog of Fayetteville State Teach- 
ers’ College, 1945-46, 
167 bid, 
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statewide survey of education, used 
the white school at Fayetteville to 
demonstrate the value of a public 
school to its community, and gave 
full credit to the Howard School 
for stimulating the movement to 
establish public schools throughout 
the State of North Carolina. In the 
meantime the state had made pro- 
vision for training both white and 
Negro teachers. A summer normal 
school for whites was established at 
Chapel Hill, and the Howard 
School was designated as the State 
Colored Normal School, by Act of 
the State Legislature in 1877. 
Robert®Harris and his younger 
brother, Cicero, who, like himself, 
had been graduated in 1861 from 
the Cleveland Central High School, 
took over the operation of the 
Fayetteville State Normal School 
—the first established for Negroes 
in North Carolina, under the au- 
thorization of North Carolina’s 
‘‘War Governor,’’ Zebulum 
Vance.'* Cicero had begun teach- 
ing at Fayetteville in 1866, under 
commission of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. After the 
opening of the Fayetteville State 
Normal School, he worked there 
as assistant to his brother, Robert, 
until the latter’s death, three years 
later, when Charles Waddell Ches- 
nutt, Cleveland-born son of anoth- 
er North Carolina emigré family, 
became head of the Fayetteville 
Normal School, and Cicero Rich- 
ardson Harris, who had been or- 
dained an A.M.E.Z. pastor in 1872, 
and elder in 1874, opened his semi- 
nary known as Zion Wesley In- 
stitute at Concord, North Carolina. 
Resigning at the close of the year 
(1874), he was followed as prin- 
cipal by his nephew, Alexander S. 
Richardson, who had come from 
Cleveland, earlier, to teach in the 
North Carolina publie schools. 
Although he served only one 
vear as head of Zion Wesley Insti- 
tute where many of the first twen- 
ty pupils were preachers ‘‘in the 
traveling connection of the A.M.E.Z. 
church,’’!8 he continued his asso- 
17Bishop C. R. Harris, History of Ed- 
ucation in the A.M.E.Z. Church in Walls’ 
Joseph Charles Price,’’ pp. 484-490. 


18App. to William Jacob Walls’ 
‘* Joseph Charles Price’s’’ pp. 484-485. 
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ciation with the school as one of 
two assistants to the Reverend Jo- 
seph Charles Price, who became 
head of the school when it was 
moved from Concord and reopened 
as Livingstone College, at Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, in October 
1882. Mrs. M. E. Harris, wife of 
the Reverend Cicero Harris, was 
appointed matron. 

Livingstone College lists among 
the eight members on its first facul- 
ty, headed by President Joseph 
Charles Price, Edward Moore, 
‘*professor of Greek and Latin 
Language and Literature and of 
Sacred Geography and Biblical 
Antiquities ;’’ the Reverend Cicero 
R. Harris, ‘‘professor of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science and Homi- 
letics; and Mrs. M. E. Harris, ma- 
tron.’’!® 

The college’s first general state- 
ment was signed by Price and Har- 
ris, and the first treasurer’s report 
was signed by Secretary-Treasurer 
Cicero Richardson Harris, for the 
year June 1, 1882 to May 18, 1883, 
showing receipts of slightly more 
than 11 thousand dollars, and a 
balance on hand of 199 dollars. 

The clergyman-educator _re- 
mained with the college as vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer and 
professor of mathematics until his 
election as a bishop of the A.M.E.Z. 
Chureh in 1889. Throughout his 
years at Livingstone College, ‘‘cen- 
tered (around him), as around no 
one else, the fortunes and hopes of 
the larger number of the stu- 
dents,’ ‘‘and he gave to the 
American Association of Educators 
of Colored Youth,’’ wrote Bishop 
Walls, ‘‘the most incisive and suc- 
einet story of Livingstone College 
the writer has 

Among the pioneer teachers at 
Livingstone who served with Cicero 
Harris was his niece, Victoria Rich- 
ardson, a member of the college 
faculty for many years, first as 
teacher of English and music, and 
later as principal of the Prepara- 
tory Department. The Livingstone 


197 bid, p. 503. 

203. W. Hood, One Hundred Years of 
the AMEZ Church, p. 202. 

21W. J. Walls’ Joseph. Charles Price, 
pp. 273-74. 
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College Song is set to her music. 

Bishop Harris, the man ‘‘who 
was first principal of Livingstone 
College,’’ made the comment, ‘‘In- 
stitutions, like poets, are born and 
not made,’’ ‘‘implying’’ says Bish- 
op Walls”* ‘‘that an institution is 
called into existence to fill a need, 
and grows out of the natural re- 
sources of the environment, with 
the functioning of the social 
group.”’ 

‘‘President Joseph Charles 
Price,’’ says Walls, ‘‘created t 
college as we know it, but did not 
create the movement or the circum- 
stances. It is the old story again 
where a man and the occasion 
meet.”’ 

Bishop Harris, himself, traced 
the conception of Livingstone Col- 
lege to ‘‘the fertile brain of the 


greatest of our pioneer bishops, | 


Christopher Rush,’’ (1819)** and 
attributed to the results of the 
Civil War, the opportunity for ‘‘a 
sudden and marvelous extension’’ 
of his church into the South. 

This extension of church activity 
earried Bishop Cicero Harris, the 
educator, into the front ranks of 
A.M.E.Z. leadership, where he had 
held the posts of general secretary 
and general steward to the Confer- 
ence while still active in the field 
of education. As bishop, he pre- 
sided over the Blue Ridge, West- 
ern New York, and South Florida 
conferences of his church.** In 
1891, Howard University conferred 
on Bishop Harris the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity.* 

He had three daughters by his 
wife, Meriah Guion Harris: Viola, 
Lucile, and May. Lucile died 
young; May married William 
Graves by whom she had seven 
children. Mrs. Graves is the as- 
sistant librarian of Livingstone 
College. Viola married John Blu- 
ford, a teacher in Kansas City. 
Three children were born to the 
Bluefords, Lucile, Guion, and John. 


227bid, p. 226. 

237bid, p. 484. 

24W. N. Hartshorn. An Era of Progress 
and Promise, Priscilla Publishing Com- 
pany, Boston, 1910. 

25James Walker Hood, One Hundred 
Years of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 
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MRS. VIRGINIA R. MCGUIRE 


MRS. ERMA R. WEST 


Lucile has achieved distinction in 
journalism on the staff of the Kan- 
sas City Call. 

The Richardson family origi- 
nated in North Carolina, as men- 
tioned before. The first member of 
this family to attain prominence 
was Cicero Harris Richardson. He 
was given the niddle name Harris 
because of the close relation exist- 
ing between the Harrises and the 


7 


Richardsons. Cicero Harris Rich- 
ardson married into the Harris 
family in taking as his wife Sarah 
Harris. To them were born ten 
children, seven boys: Benjamin, 
Joseph, Garrett, Jacob, Alexander, 
George and Albert; and _ three 
daughters, Florence, Mayme and 
Victoria. Benjamin and Joseph 
served in the Union army during 
the Civil War, one of them Joseph, 


GEORGE H. RICHARDSON AND HIS WIFE MRS. IDA C. RICHARDSON 
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MISS VICTORIA RICHARDSON 


MRS. LOTTIE MITCHELL GREEN, 
MRS. INEZ RICHARDSON WILSON, 
JOYCE RICHARDSON WILSON, 
MOTHER, DAUGHTER AND 
GRANDDAUGHTER 


with the 54th Massachusetts under 
Robert Gould Shaw at Fort 
Wagner. 

Garrett married Lillian Ches- 
nutt, the sister of the novelist 
Charles W. Chesnutt. For many 
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INEZ RICHARDSON WILSON 


years he was head telegraph oper- 
ator of the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Railroad in Cleveland. He had 
one son Charles Chesnutt Richard- 
son. 

Jacob while attending high school 
in Cleveland had a school friend 
whose father was an officer in the 
United States Navy and when the 
Civil War broke out these pals 
joined the navy and fought side 
by side. Fresh from this service 
in the navy, Jacob was appointed 


ADVISORY COUNCIL TO THE COMMISSIONERS OF D. C. WITH 
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ROBERT SHAUTER 


as a clerk to Chief Justice Salmon 
Portland Chase. Jacob married 
Blonnie Browne, the sister of the 
educator Hugh Browne of Wash- 
ington. 

Alexander was born in a covered 
wagon when his parents were mi- 
grating from North Carolina to 
their new home in Cleveland. He 
married Netta Vanderhoop, a mem- 
ber of the Gay Head Indian group 
in Massachusetts. He met her in 
the South where she had gone to 
teach the freedmen after the Civil 
War. He had been educated in 
Cleveland and went South for the 


same purpose himself. He was ap- 
pointed by President Grant as 
postmaster at Chester, South Caro- 
lina. He served in connection with 
his uncle, Bishop Cicero Harris in 
the beginnings of Livingstone Col- 
lege. He finally settled in Wash- 
ington as a clerk in the United 
States Land Office. He had three 
children who died early in their 
careers. 

Albert, the youngest boy of the 
family, became a telegraph oper- 
ator of the Lake Shore and Michi- 
gan Railroad at Collingwood. He 
married Lottie Mitchell of Oberlin, 
Ohio. They had three children: 
Fred who died young; Helen Rich- 
ardson Cornwell who is married 
and settled in Cleveland; and Inez 
another daughter educated at 
Western Reserve University. She 
settled in New York City where 
she married Dr. Wiley Wilson. 
They had one daughter Joyce, now 
attending Goddard College. Inez, 
the mother, has functioned in va- 
rious useful positions, among which 
were borough administrator for 
r adult education in New York City, 

U.S.O. director of the National 
Board of the Y.W.C.A. at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, and in Baltimore 
during the first part of the Second 


A SHAUTER DRUG 
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World War, director of Wake Hall 
in Washington, a government dor- 
mitory for women war workers, 
and foreign advisory secretary for 
the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. 
in Monrovia, Liberia, Africa. In 
1930 she created the role of Eve in 
‘*Green Pastures’’ at the Mansfield 
Theatre. 

Victoria, the first daughter of 
Cicero and Sara Harris Richard- 
son, never married and made her 
contribution as a teacher. She 
taught at Livingstone, beginning 
during its early years. She taught 
music and served as librarian until 
her death. The officials of the in- 
stitution and the students whom 
she influenced speak of her in most 
laudatory terms. , 


The next daughter of the same 
circle, Florence, married Robert 
Shauter, a court stenographer in 
Cleveland. They were the parents 
of the late Robert Shauter, Jr., 
founder of the Shauter Chain 
Drug Company, a most creditable 
undertaking with a high rating in 
business circles in Cleveland. He 
was one of the trustees of Wilber- 
force University. His success was 
due in part to his wife Frances 
Johnson Shauter who cooperated 
with him and has carried on since 
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his death. The third daughter of 
Cicero and Sara Harris Richard- 
son was Mayme who died before 
maturity. 

It was George Harris Richard- 
son, lawyer and physician, who 
manifested the invincible spirit of 
Reconstruction leadership in the 
civie life of contemporary Wash- 


ington. Jacob Harris Richardson 
served for five years, 1867 to 1872, 
as clerk to Chief Justice Chase, in 
the United States Supreme Court,?¢ 
and, near the end of his service 
there, was joined by his young 
brother, George Harris Richard- 


26Records of the Marshal’s Office, 
United States Supreme Court. 
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son, of Cleveland. He had begun 
his education in the Cleveland 
Public Schools where he was taught 
by Laura Celestia Spelman who 
later married John D. Rockefeller, 
the founder of the Standard Oil 
Company. George went to the 
Capital to begin his higher educa- 
tion at Howard, following a visit 
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of General O. O. Howard to Cleve- 
land, during which the general per- 
suaded Cicero Richardson to send 
his son George to Howard to be 
educated. George Harris Richard- 
son’s contribution to civie life be- 
gan when he opened one of the first 
two public schools in Prince Wil- 
liam County, Virginia, where he 
eame under the influence of the 
Honorable George C. Rounds, then 
active in the political and educa- 
tional advancement of Negroes in 
nearby Virginia. 

Returning to Washington, young 
Richardson entered the govern- 
ment service as a clerk in the Treas- 
ury, while working for his law de- 
gree from Howard University. 
Some years later, he completed the 
work of the Medical School in 1890, 
and was best known as a physician 
and counselor of the disadvantaged 
in the voteless Capital. 

Like his uncle, Bishop Harris, 
Dr. Richardson was an able writer, 
and believed firmly in the power 
of the pen. For some years he 
edited the People’s Advocate, in 
collaboration with the late John W. 
Cromwell. He was also a founder 
and editor of the Washington Sen- 
tinel.27 

During these early years of ef- 
fort, the outstanding leadership 
qualities of the young physician 
were recognized by such leaders of 
national thought as Frederick 
Douglass, Blanche K. Bruce, John 
M. Langston, John R. Lynch, and 
Richard T. Greener who became 
his warm friends and counselors. 

In 1897, he was appointed a 
Trustee of the District Sthools 
(now the Board of Education of 
the District of Columbia), and, in 
that capacity, successfully worked 
to open the Myrtilla Miner Normal 
School to all high school graduates 
attaining a given scholastic aver- 
age. This adjustment democra- 
tized Miner, which until that time 
received only twenty-six selected 
students each year. Thus came op- 
portunity to qualified young citi- 
zens from the homes of the less- 
privileged, among whom Dr. Rich- 


27Family records of Virginia Richard- 
son McGuire. 


ardson worked tirelessly. He was 
also active in securing the school- 
sponsored observance of Emancipa- 
tion Day and other historic events 
in the schools and churches of the 
city, as part of the District’s edu- 
cational program. 

Dr. Richardson believed in and 
worked ceaselessly for education 
for all people, of all races, main- 
taining that only through the wide 
dissemination of essential informa- 
tion, and through open discussion 
of the problems of the community 
and of the Nation, could full de- 
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mocracy be achieved. He fearless- 
ly denounced separate schools as un- 
democratic in an address delivered 
in 1882, advancing every argument 
for mixed schools heard today. To 
this end he assisted in the forma- 
tion of many civic organizations, 
and particularly in the organiza- 
tion of the Federation of Civie As- 
sociations, of which he became the 
first president, serving successive 
terms for twelve years, and on his 
voluntary retirement, was unani- 
mously named president emeritus. 

In 1925, Dr. Richardson became 
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a member of the Citizens’ Advisory 
Council, established that year by 
the District Commissioners, and 
was the only member who served 
throughout the six years of the 
Council’s existence. As vice-chair- 
man he presided frequently over 
this biracial body and was one of 
three members of its important 
legislative committee. One of the 
District’s newest public schools, 
located in Northeast Washington, 
is named in honor of George Harris 
Richardson. 

Dr. Richardson married Ida G. 
Curry, one of Washington’s first 
colored teachers, a member of the 
first graduating class of the colored 
high school, and one of the first two 

(Continued on page 14) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


The Negro Story in 
Baltimore 


During the celebration of Negro 
History Week a number of enter- 
prising colored teachers of Balti- 
more selected and practiced the 
telling of a few gripping stories 
reflecting the history of the Negro. 
They charmed the children of their 
own schools with these new narra- 
tives of Negroes who have achieved 
things significant in spite of their 
handicaps. The Superintendent of 
the Public Schools thought the ef- 
fort was indeed commendable, and 
he offered the white schools thus 
interested to hear also the Negro 
story. Nothing was forced. No 
school was obligated to listen to 
these narrators. Yet some of the 
schools for white children had this 
story-telling aggregation appear 
before them and were delighted 
with this enchanting account of 
people who have so long been con- 
sidered as without a history. 

One teacher of this story-telling 
group was very much embarassed 
in an agreeable way at one of the 
white schools. She had performed 
her task so well that she left an un- 
dying impression on a little white 
child who came to her at the end 
of the story, took her by the hand 
and with a wishful look said to 
this colored teacher, ‘‘Won’t you 
stay and be my teacher.”’ 

This request was a most natural 
one for this innocent child not yet 
old enough to be spoiled by the 
teaching of race hate. It helps us 
to realize how beautiful this world 
would be if the children were per- 
mitted to develop naturally with- 
out the promptings of the self-ap- 
pointed promoters of race prej- 
udice. The telling of the story of 
the Negro, telling the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the 
whole truth may help the children 
of both races to think for them- 
selves. 

These teachers of vision have set 
a fine example which others should 
follow. In every city and in every 
county there should be such a group 


organized for this special purpose. 
The people of both races are ready 
to hear the whole truth. Those who 
would be servants of the truth 
must carry it to every nook and 
hamlet where eager seekers are 
awaiting these heralds of new 
thought. It is not sufficient to 
know the story yourself. You must 
love to tell the story which has 
been withheld too long from the 
people. 


Questions 


1. If you were going to travel in 
Brazil, what language would you 
try to learn before going? What 
is a Brazilian? 

2. What races have made the largest 
contributions to the making of 
the American civilization? Is the 
American civilization American 
civilization? 

3. In what ways has the American 
Negro influenced the develop- 
ment of the “American civiliza- 
tion?” Mention as many as five 
words which the language spoken 
in the United States has borrowed 
from persons of African descent. 


4. There were aborigines in Latin 


America who had about the same 
idea of God, creation and the like 
as the Hebrews? How did the 
minds of these veople happen to 
run so closely ether? 

5. What were the leading civilized 
nations before the rise of Greece 
and Rome? What special con- 
tributions to civilization did each 
make? 

6. Who were the ancient Egyptians? 
Black people, brown people, yel- 
low people, or white people? 
What changes in the complexion 
of the Egyptians have taken 
place? How? 

7. What relation is there between 
the ancient Greeks and the dwell- 
ers in Greece today? Between the 
ancient Romans and those oc- 
cupying Italy today? 

8. What races or nations have been 
especially gifted along the fol- 
lowing lines: mathematics, gov- 
ernment, architecture, art, music, 
science, philosophy, religion? 

9. In what capacities are most of 
the Negroes in the United States 
employed? Account for their 
concentration in these particular 
fields. Has there appeared re- 
cently any tendency to change for 
the better? 

10. How are the Natives used in the 
African dependencies of the Brit- 
ish Empire? Do you consider the 
present economy in those parts 
conducive to the best interests of 
all concerned? 


1l. Recently an enthusiastic Negro 
speaker remarked that he would 
like to see every Caucasian run 
out of Africa. Was he speaking 
wisely or unwisely? What would 
become of the Natives if all the 
whites left? What will become of 
the Natives if the whites remain? 

12. How long have the Europeans 
been in control of the interior of 
Africa? What good have they 
done the Natives since they have 
been there? What harm have 
they done there? Has the harm 
done outweighed the good? 

13. Liberia was established 128 years 
ago, and today it is far from 
being modernized. Is a little 
more than a century and a quar- 
ter long enough for a nation to 
show what it can do? 


Children’s Verses 


In a booklet of verses by the stu- 
dents of the Francis Junior High 
School of Washington, D. C., called the 
Franthology are some commendable 
efforts of these beginners in this art 
of expression. Evidently the adviser 
did not take the volume seriously for 
the very reason of the title chosen. 
Early in life, however, children with 
the ambition to rise to achieve artistic 
expression should be encouraged. What 
they think they know and think they 
ean do should be carefully judged by 
their teachers who should always 
frankly evaluate such efforts. This is 
just as important as vocational gui- 
dance along practical professional 
lines to which so much attention is 
given by the schools. However, few 
of us dare to say to a child that he has 
the capacity for becoming a painter, a 
sculptor, a poet or an essayist. The 
average teacher knows such a little 
about these things himself that he 
would not dare advise the youth in 
these spheres. 

In the case of this anthology, the 
adviser in charge should have been 
frank with these students. Only a few 
of these poems kindle the emotion and 
arouse the reader’s imagination as ex- 
pressions portraying the good or beau- 
tiful. It would have been wiser to say 
to the others that their efforts did not 
measure up to the requirements and 
why. The few showing promise should 
have been published with the approval 
of the schools as riodels of expression 
which others should endeavor to emu- 
late. There are too many persons be- 
fore the public today engaged in 
making rhyme of words which would 
have more meaning in simple prose. 
Publishing houses daily turn down ap- 
peals for the publication of such 
jingle. Some of the writers thus con- 
cerned produce such works at their 
own expense only to be disappointed 
in discovering that they do not grip 
the reader and never have an exten- 
sive sale. 
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Two North Carolina 


Families 
(Continued from page 12) 


attendance officers of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Three children 
were born to this union — two 
daughters, Erma and Virginia, and 
a son, George H. Richardson, Jr., a 
citizen of Los Angeles, California. 
Erma became a teacher. When the 
kindergarten system was author- 
ized by Congress she became one of 
the first teachcrs appointed and 
functioned for ten years as princi- 
pal of the kindergarten at Gid- 
dings School in Washington. She 
married Harry West of Cleveland, 
Ohio, but after his death five years 
later she reentered the system and 
served it until her retirement in 
1947. She succeeded her mother 
Mrs. Ida Richardson as president 
of the Sterling Relief Association 
which supplied needy school chil- 
dren with shoes. 

Her sister Virginia was educated 
in the District of Columbia Public 
Schools, completing the course at 
Miner Normal School. She became 
by marriage the wife of Robert G. 
McGuire, now a successful business 
man in the District of Columbia. 
She has a son, Robert G. McGuire, 
Jr., a graduate of Dartmouth, now 
serving as a treasurer of the Me- 
Guire Funeral Service, Inc. He is 
a member of the Licensing Com- 
mittee for Funeral Directors and 
Embalmers of the District of 
Columbia, and is now serving his 
third term in this capacity. He 
married Elinor Hackett and she 
has borne him two sons, Robert G. 
McGuire, III, and John Richard- 
son McGuire. She is secretary of 
the McGuire Funeral Service, Ine. 

In spite of the demands of her 
home upon her time Mrs. Virginia 
Richardson McGuire has fune- 
tioned during her most useful 
years as an outstanding civie work- 
er with the same spirit manifested 
by her distinguished father George 
H. Richardson. In her living room 
on April 2, 1937 was organized 
District 7 of the Girl Seouts in 
Washington and she guided it as 
chairman until the number con- 
nected exceeded 500. She served 


for some time as president of the 
Washington Branch of the Nation- 
al Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. She was 
chairman of the local Sweet De- 
fense Committee which raised 
$2,000 to secure a fair trial for this 
Detroit dentist. For shooting in 
defense of his home under attack 
by a mob he had been illegally 
charged with murder. For ten 
years she served on the board of 
directors of the Phillis Wheatley 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and as chairman of the 
Committee on the development and 
the maintenance of the Clarissa 
Scott Camp for girls. She served 
also as chairman of the Committee 
on Recreation Facilities for Neg- 
lected Girls, and was a member of 
the Advisory Committee on Old 
Age Assistance in the District of 
Columbia. She served for a short 
time as a member of the Board of 
Edueation in the District of Co- 
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lumbia. In this capacity she fought 
for the equalization of educational 
opportunity for the children of the 
District of Columbia. She was a 
member of the Committee on Com- 
munity Use of Buildings when there 
came before that body the appeal 
to allow the use of the Central 
High School Auditorium for a 
Marian Anderson concert after the 
anti-democratic Daughters of the 
American Revolution had refused 
the management the use of their 
hall. Although indisposed at the 
time Mrs. MeGuire conducted from 
her sick room a campaign to rescind 
its negative action on this appeal. 

Mrs. McGuire was _ especially 
active in helping to meet the emer- 
gencies arising during the Second 
World War. She served as a mem- 
ber of the War Hospitality 
Committee, a member of the Ad- 
visory Committee of the National 
Youth Administration, and chair- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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LETTERS OF PRUDENCE CRANDALL PHILLEO 
TO GEORGE HARRIS RICHARDSON 


Elk Falls, Elk Co., Kansas 
March 4th, 1886 
Mr. George H. Richardson 
Dear Stranger Friend: 

I thank you for your kind letter. 
I was glad indeed that you know 
Mrs. Iredell. She was a beautiful 
young girl when at my school and 
I know she must be an interesting 
woman. Some years ago she wrote 
me and sent me the doings of 
the Womans Sufferage Convention 
that met at that time in Washing- 
ton, and I have no doubt she has 
taken an interest in the session 
that has just past in your city. 

I hardly know what to reply to 
your inquires, but I send you some 
few pages taken from the Recol- 
lections of the Antislavery Con- 
flict by Samuel J. May. He was a 
clergyman of great worth a loving 
noble soul. I think Mrs. Irdell will 
recollect him. He was a friend in 
our time of need. 

The pages I send you were re- 
printed by Mr. Samuel Coit, once 
a pupil of mine in the long ago, 
that might distribute the same 
among the members of the Conn. 
Legislature now in session. It gives 
me great happiness to know that 
the colored people are forming 
Literary Societies and printing 
newspapers and are endeavoring to 
rise in the seale of moral, religious, 
and scientific intelligence. I do not 
want any person to give a single 
cent, but I sincerely hope the Conn. 
Legislature will see fit to pay me 
a little something for the abuse 
that has been heaped upon me by 
the destruction of every laudable 
hope and anticipation in early life 
prospects. 

There has been since the days of 
emancipation (as it has been esti- 
mated) 6,000 colored persons who 
have come into Kansas. There is a 
family living a few miles from me 
of great enterprise. The man and 
his wife were liberated by Lin- 
coln’s Proclamation. They have 
three daughters whose ambition 
‘for improvement is very great. We 


met and part with a loving kiss. 
They read their composition and 
sing and speak pieces for me and 
we do have an enjoyable time. I 
hope people will not put to high an 
estimate upon me. They would not 
if they could know how I look 
upon myself. 

On the next page I will copy a 
piece for you that I wrote a long 
time ago. If I were in Washington 
I should be very sure to do myself 
the pleasure to join your interest- 
ing society. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. P. C. Philleo 


Mrs. P. C. Philleo’s Reflections on 
Self. 
I am but a small potatoe 
Yet I grew on the vine with the 
great 
So I’ll be contented and happy 
And never repine at my fate 


If there is but one tallent given 
I’ll improve it the best that I can 

For that our Father requireth 
At the hands of every man. 


While ministers, layyers and doc- 
tors 
And every such kind of a ring 
Are leading and guiding the people 
A cat may look on a king. 


I’ll listen to all their discussions 
And judge for myself what is 
right 
Take pleasure in doing my duty 
Then sleeping so sweetly at 
night. 


By and bye when the harvest is 
ready 
And the reapers their sickle put 
in 
I know that I shall be gathered 
To answer for every sin. 


Eternity ever unending 
The time will never seem long 
For I’m a lover of life and its 
beauties 
T’ll listen to angelic songs. 


Their chorus of love I’ll repeat it 
When alone in the ocean of life 


Thank God I have entered the 
portals 
Free from all anger and strife. 


Hope is the name I often sign to 
pieces that I write and sometimes 
have printed. If you should ask 
me to define poetry I should cer- 
tainly ask to be excused but I 
often put rhymes together on al- 
most any subject. 


Elk Falls, 
Elk Co., Kansas 
March 5, 1886 
Mr. Geo. H. Richardson 
Dear Sir: 

Having loaned to a friend the 
printed sheets or pages that I pro- 
posed to send to you, and on call- 
ing for the same they were loaned 
to another and not easily obtained 
I send you the book from which 
they were copied. See page 39th. 

I presume the book is out of 
print, so you will sacredly return 
it to me again some time. Any- 
thing I hear from the colored 
friends that is elevating to their 
dear struggling hearts is always 
received with thankfulness. I once 
saw Fred Douglas and should be 
delighted to have a visit from him 
and his dear wife. What an honor 
he is to manhood, and wife to wo- 
manhood. Please give my love to 
them—as I think you must see 
them often. I am glad you know 
Mrs. Iredell. She was a dear girl 
in the long ago. How glad I should 
be to have a visit from her in my 
old age. 

The kingdom of heaven is being 
set up in the hearts of men and 
women and the heaven is designed 
to leaven the whole lump. Caste is 
to be done away. War is destined 
to cease. Swords are to be beaten 
into plow shears and spears into 
pruning hooks according to the 
prophets of old. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. P. C. Philleo 
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HE flush of humanitarianism 
which spread over the United 
States in the first half of the 
nineteenth century had, as one of 
its less significant and least suc- 
cessful components, the attempt to 
alleviate the Negroes’ problem by 
colonizing them in Africa, their 
hereditary home. With this end in 
view the American Colonization So- 
ciety, which was founded in 1817, 
established a colony, Liberia, on the 
west coast of Africa, and began the 
transportation of American Ne- 
groes to that colony.' For eleven 
years this was the only organized 
body in America engaged in colo- 
nization, but in 1831 the state of 
Maryland established a precedent 
for independent state action by the 
formation of the Maryland Colo- 
nization Society as an ‘‘auxiliary to 
the objects of the American Colo- 
nization Society.’’* The state gov- 
ernment gave its approval to the 
project by granting $200,000 to be 
used for the transportation and re- 
eeption of emigrants into Africa.* 
Before the end of the year the first 
Maryland expedition composed of 
thirty-one emigrants, under the 
guidance of Dr. James Hall, had 
set sail for Africa.* It is with the 
fortunes and adversities of this 
group, and those who followed, that 
this paper is primarily concerned. 
First, however, it would be well 
to consider just what were the ob- 
jectives and expectancies of the 
Maryland Society. The main ob- 
jective was the colonization of the 
Free Negro and the manumitted 
slaves,5 but never did they have 


1Early Lee Fox, The American Coloni- 
gation Society in ‘‘Johns Hopkins 
Studies,’’ XXXVII, 362-367. 

2Minutes Ms of the Maryland Coloni- 
gation Society, 6 vols., I, 93. The 
Minutes and all subsequent materials 
used unless otherwise indicated are manu- 
script material and are to be found in 
the library of the Maryland Historical 
Association, Baltimore, Maryland. 

p. 94. 

4Tbid. p. 93. 

5Ibid. p. 2. 


any desire or belief that they could 
transport the entire colored popu- 
lation to Africa. They hoped mere- 
ly to ‘‘make Africa as attractive 
to the colored man as America is 
to the Europeans; and when this 
is done ... the emigration . . . from 
this country to Africa will be as 
great as that from Europe to the 
United States.’’® To ensure the de- 
velopment of this attractiveness 
through the prosperity of the col- 
onists, their mode of living was 
closely circumscribed by the So- 
ciety which desired: 


... to see Agriculture made 
the object of primary impor- 
tance; not only as placing the 
means of their own sustenance 
in the hands of the colonists, 
and rendering them independ- 
ent of remote places or the na- 
tive inhabitants for food; but 
because nine tenths, if not a 
far greater proportion... 
would make better Farmers 
than Traders—besides which 
instead of having all their bad 
feelings brought into play by 
the artifices of a petty native 
traffic, engendering vicious 
habits, by the intervals of idle- 
ness, that it afforded; the 
Emigrants . . . would have 
their minds in the best state 
to receive and preserve those 
sentiments of Religion and 
Morality which . . . should 
form the character of the 
Population.” 


So great was the antipathy of the 
Society to trade, and so complete 
their conviction that the prosperity 
of the colonists lay in the pursuit 
of agriculture, that in 1833 an ordi- 
nance was passed forbidding them 


6John Latrobe to J. Johnson, Jan. 18, 
1845. Latrobe Letter Book, 2 vols., II, 
304. These letters are copies. Hereafter 
these will be referred to as Latrobe Let. 

John Latrobe was one of the leading 
figures in the colonization movement. He 
was corresponding secretary of the Mary- 
land Society until 1837 and then became 
its president. 

TMinutes, I, 95-96. 
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THE NEGRO COLONISTS’ STRUGGLE FOR 
A LIVELIHOOD IN MARYLAND IN LIBERIA 


By C. F. 


from dealing with the natives for 
land or any other thing with the 
exception of labour, food and cloth- 
ing for the actual use of the emi- 
grant, without a license from the 
agent.® Further it was enacted that 
**No person shall carry on trade of 
any kind in the territory, without 
the license of the agent first being 
had and obtained.’ A few years 
later when in spite of these restric- 
tions a few prosperous traders had 
developed, the Society bluntly re- 
marked that they wanted no more 
trade licenses issued that year since 
the agricultural spirit was not yet 
strong, and ‘‘they want as few ex- 
amples of successful trade given 
as practicable.’’!° Further the So- 
ciety continued it wished no trade 
encouraged ‘‘which is independent 
of the labour on the soil of the 
Colonists.’’!4 

With these restrictions on their 
activities the first small band of 
emigrants was landed, in February 
1834, at Cape Palmas which had 
finally been selected as the site for 
the Maryland colony. In these 
early days hope ran high on both 
sides of the Atlantic. ‘‘The des- 
tinies of an empire, for all that we 
know, to the contrary,’’ ‘‘are in 
your hands,’’ wrote John Latrobe 
to Hall.!2 And judged from Hall’s 
description of the territory ac- 
quired, it possessed many of the re- 
quisites of an empire and certainly 
would bring prosperity to the col- 
onists. 


... I should say that Cavally 
was about 18 miles distant, 
certainly not less, and eighteen 
miles of more beautiful easily 
cultivated, and at the same 
time rich land, I do not believe 


8Laws of Maryland in Liberia (2nd 
ed. published by the Maryland Coloniza- 
tion Society, 1847), p. 21. 

9Tbid. 

10Latrobe to J. Russwurm, May 16, 
1837. Latrobe Let. II, 56. 

11] bid. 

12Latrobe to Hall, June 2, 1834, Lat- 
robe Let. I. 
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skirts any sea coast in the 
World. Previous to my visit- 
ing Cavally I ascended the 
main branch of the Cape Pal- 
mas river.... The land on eith- 
er side of the River is suffi- 
ciently elevated, the soil is rich 
and (what is of great impor- 
tance in this Country) easily 
cultivated. . . . The whole is 
well wooded and watered with 
few or no fens or swamps... 
the surface generally, slightly 
undulating and .. . in fact the 
whole . . . Country now be- 
longing to the Maryland Col- 
onization Society . . . resem- 
bles the low lands of the beau- 
tiful Island [Haiti] on which 
were once the most extensive 
Coffee and Sugar plantations 
in the World and no doubt 
ean exist of its capacity to pro- 
duce in the greatest perfec- 
tion every tropical vegetable 
conducive to the support and 
happiness of man. The land in 
our immediate vicinity is not 
quite so fertile as that more 
remote. .. . The present pro- 
ductions of our territory are 
Rice, Cassada, Yams, Tanias, 
Plantain, Bananna, Sweet po- 
tatoe, Sugar cane, egg plant 
... some excellent varieties of 
the pea, Guinea and Malagette 
pepper, many varieties of the 
prune and figs. These are all 
produced and cultivated by the 
natives in the greatest abun- 
dance, and to them may be 
added -'l the Garden and field 
vegetables, as Beans, Peas, 
Turnips, Indian Corn, Squash- 
es, beets, carrots, parsnips, 
Cabbages, onions, melons, let- 
tuce, cucumber and tomatoes. 
... As it regards animal food 
we are equally well supplied. 
There is no part of the Coast 
which furnishes such beef, and 
I never before saw so fine in 
any tropical country, nor any 
more fat even in the Boston 
market. . . . Sheep and goats 
are equally abundant, as also 
the Museovy duck and fowls."*. 


Hall concluded this eulogy by 
stating that all that was needed 
was industry on the part of the 


18Hall to Latrobe, April 24, 1834. 
Foreign Letter Books, 2 vols., I, 43-45. 
Hereafter this will be referred to as 
Foreign Let. 


colonists, for with six months’ la- 
bor one good man could produce 
vegetables for six adults ‘‘. . . in 
greater abundance and variety than 
the average of wealthy farmers of 
New England enjoy.’’* Such were 
Hall’s impressions of the Maryland 
Negroes’ new home. Judging from 
the description, one must conclude 
that the Society’s desire for a pros- 
perous agricultural colony seemed 
easy of fulfillment. 

Unfortunately there were many 
barriers preventing the Negro from 
immediately exploiting these agri- 
cultural potentialities. First was 
the ‘‘acclimating fever’’® which 
few if any emigrants escaped and 
which incapacitated them for pe- 
riods ranging up to six months 
after landing. Fortunately it was 
the Society’s policy to support all 
emigrants during their first six 
months in Africa, and only in this 
manner were they prevented from 
starving to death. Even so the 
rations given were meagre, and life 
must have been harsh during this 
period.!® This six months’ depend- 
ence also seriously impeded the 
colonist’s later attempt to shake 
himself free of obligations and lead 
an independent existence, for 
though given the necessities of life, 


14] bid, p. 46. Cape Palmas is situated 
at that point where the African Coast 
bends eastwards. The latitude is rough- 
ly 5° N. The Cape is a small peninsula 
bounded on the north by a river, on the 
south by the Atlantic. The first settle- 
ment, called Harper, was on the Cape 
itself. As the colony expanded another 
known as Latrobe grew up on the main- 
land. The narrow bottleneck connecting 
the Cape with the mainland was in- 
habited by one of the innumerable na- 
tive towns in the vicinity. It was the 
strategic position of this native town 
which enabled the natives to cut off the 
colonists from the interior when so de- 
sired. 

15Reference to the acclimating fever 
is found in almost every letter from 
Africa, particularly those concerned with 
newly arrived emigrants. 

16The following were listed as six 
months’ provisions for a colonist: 

3 pounds of meat per week 

6 quarts of bread stuff 

¥% pint of molasses per week 

1 pound of tea for every four persons 
for six months 

1 barrel of vinegar for every 100 
adults 

4 pounds of soap to each for six 
months 

Hall to Latrobe, Mar. 24, 1836. For- 
eign Let., I, p. 55. 
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anything else must be bought on 
credit at the agency store with the 
result that he soon found himself 
in debt!” from which he found it 
almost impossible to rid himself. 
Meantime, as the colonists strug- 
gled through or died from the fe- 
ver, the land was divided accord- 
ing to the plan of the Society. 
Every man with a wife or men and 
women with children received con- 
ditionally a farm lot of five acres 
and, at the discretion of the agent, 
a town lot of two.’® A public farm 
was also set aside for the use of the 
Agency, support of the poor, pun- 
ishment of offenders, as well as for 
agricultural experimentation.’ 
Housing, clearing and fencing pro- 
gressed with the help of the natives 
and here again thé colonists went 
into debt, for the agent had to 
supply them with funds to pay for 
the labor and material used.?° 
Nevertheless in spite of the hin- 
drance of disease and the lack of 
‘public sprit and patriotism’ on 
the part of the colonists, Hall was 
able to make a favorable report by 
the middle of April. Fourteen 
houses had been built or were 
building; every town lot had been 
cleared, fenced, and planted; a 
rice house, stockade and jail erected, 
and three houses for the reception 
of new emigrants constructed.?? By 
the time this was completed it was 
too late to do much farming,”* and 
as a consequence, by the middle of 
September when rationing had 
ceased, no one in the colony had 
any means of subsistence except 


170. Holmes to Latrobe, Mar. 24, 1836. 
Ibid., p. 185. By Sept. 1, 1834, 28 colo- 
nists owed a total of $325.25; by Sept. 
1, 1835, 31 owed $647.54; and by Feb. 
1836, 53 owed a total $2,041.80.—Semi 
Annual Accounts, 1835 of Dr. Hall. 
These accounts are unbound and con- 
tained in a small package on which is 
written the heading given above. 

18Minutes, I, 159a-159b. The condition 
being that the lot shall be the colonist’s 
if within two years he puts improvements 
on another lot equal to those on his when 
given, or if the lot is unimproved it shall 
be his if he clears one acre and erects a 
native hut. Ibid. 

19Tbid., p. 162. Latrobe to Russwurm, 
June 30, 1836. Latrobe Let. I. 

20Hall to Latrobe, Apr. 24, 1834. For- 
eign “et., I, 59. 

217bid. Feb. 2, 1834, p. 10. 

227Tbid. Apr. 24, 1834. p. 58. 

237bid. Apr. 16, 1834. p. 29. 
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that which he could receive in re- 
turn for public labor.** 

Thus in the first year of the col- 
ony’s existence the colonists found 
themselves not leading an _ in- 
dependent life but instead relying 
on the benevolence of the Society. 
Their credit at the agency store 
was their savior, and in turn the 
store was dependent to a large ex- 
tent on the surrounding natives for 
its supply of foodstuffs. Unfortu- 
nately the natives were shrewd 
enough traders to take advantage 
of this dependence. Hall had long 
ago realized that the provisions 
brought out would never last,?5 
particularly since the colonists 
were not producing. When the na- 
tives under the guidance of King 
Freeman sensed this, they raised 
their prices on provisions, partic- 
ularly rice, and in fact actually 
laid an embargo on trade with the 
colony, even preventing the natives 
in the interior from trading with 
the colonists.2® The excuse for the 
embargo was that Hall had not 
given the total purchase price for 
the territory.2" Whether this charge 
was true or not, after the embargo 
had lasted three weeks, and the 
rice stock was nearly gone, Hall 
was forced to pretend there was 
some justification in the claim, and 
compromised by giving Freeman 
seine cloth and 800 pounds of to- 
baeco which was so bad it could 
never be traded off.** After this 
trade opened again, and Hall soon 
had 100 bushels of rice on hand. 
**T must either pursue this course,”’ 
he wrote, ‘‘or fight for suste- 
nance.’’?9 

These various blocks to the cause 
of self sufficiency brought several 
constructive suggestions from Hall. 
First, he felt it a prime necessity 
that the colonists produce to ex- 
port, and that all articles of export 
be purchased by the agent who 
would pay for them in goods.*° 
The best articles for export, he con- 
sidered, were palm oil, sugar, mo- 


*Tbid, Oct. 15, 1834. p. 71. 
257bid. Feb. 23, 1834. pp. 11-12. 
267bid. Aug. 17, 1834. pp. 65-66. 
p. 65. 
287bid. Oct. 15, 1834. p. 70. 

297 bid. 

807bid. Apr. 24, 1834, pp. 47-48. 


lasses, coffee, cotton and tobacco, 
the last two being the best for a 
quick return.*! With this in mind 
he suggested that the newly ar- 
rived colonist should first supply 
himself with vegetables for his fam- 
ily’s sustenance, such as cassada 
and plantain, which together with 
his sickness and building a house 
would take a year, and then put in 
all the cotton and tobacco he could 
take care of, and, if there were 
time enough, raise a nursery of 
palm trees.** A further need was 
a circulating medium. Barter was 
unsatisfactory and gave to the 
traders who came in port an un- 
fair advantage. Further the col- 
onists had to take their wages from 
the agency store in goods, and too 
often received what was least de- 
sired.*% 

These plans were endorsed enthu- 
siastically by the Society which ap- 
parently felt that the colony could 
become a great exporting country 
—particularly in cotton. A good 
cotton, it was thought, would easily 
bring twelve cents a pound in Bal- 
timore,** and moreover, ‘‘A great 
effect would be produced among 
the people, white and colored, in 
Maryland if there would be sent 
home . . . a few bales or bags of 
cotton. . . Tobacco, too, seemed 
to have a favorable prospect in the 
colony, for a sample sent back to 
Baltimore had been appraised and 
found ‘‘good and would make a 
mild and pleasant Segar.’’%4 

Thus, though the colonists’ life 
had been lean during this first 
year, they lived on hope for better 
conditions in the future. A report 
on the condition of the colony, sent 
to the Negroes of Maryland by the 
colonists, expressed considerable 
satisfaction. Independent of the 
fever they considered the climate 
as healthy as any tropical climate 
in the world. The soil they thought 
better than any on the American 
seaboard and equal to any around 
Chesapeake Bay, while the prod- 


317 bid. p. 48. 

327Tbid. p. 50. 

33Tbid. pp. 52-53. 

34.atrobe to Hall, Feb. 21, 1835. Lat- 
robe Let. TI. 

357 bid. (no date but in 1835). 

867 bid. 
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ucts of the soil were varied and 
plentiful. A fine breed of cattle 
was to be found as well as an abun- 
dance of wild game. A plentiful 
supply of timber had enabled them 
to erect fourteen houses, and ten 
more under way. Also a stone jail 
had been constructed. All this, 
they said, had been done in eight 
months by thirty men, and they 
were not disposed to return to 
America.** 

There were a few dissenting 
voices. One extremely discontented 
colonist wrote that she had had an 
agreeable time on first arriving: 


. .. but now I am distressed 
and all, and Mr. Cassell’s fam- 
ily, also we are here doing 
nothing, we are all sick and 
have been very sick with this 
fatal disease. 

... We have got nothing, not 
a piece of cloth worth wearing, 
and as far as my family, they 
have not got a rag to put on... 
and we have been badly treat- 
ed by the Governor of this 
place, that Dr. Hall... . We 
have received no nourishment 
in our sickness, and have got 
nothing to eat worth while 
speaking of ... but Oh! am I 
sorry, yes, sorry that 7 ever 
came to this Country. 

. . . I will sell myself for a 
slave for the sake of getting 
home once more.*® 


Hall in his last communication 
of 1834 gave a partial explanation 
of the dissatisfaction of some of the 
colonists when he admitted that he 
had had to forward a great deal to 
colonists for clothing and building 
purposes, but at the same time had 
to exercise economy. The result 
was that the colonists, particularly 
when they wanted tobacco and 
were denied it, would express their 


387A committee report on conditions in 
Maryland in Liberia as of Oct. 25, 1834. 
—Foreign Let., pp. 80-85. 

38Joshua Stewart (for Charlotty 
Stewart) to his mother, May 5, 1834. 
Letter Books, 28 vols. These Letter Books 
(not to be confused with those previously 
mentioned) contain a miscellaneous col- 
lection of the Society’s original corre- 
spondence arranged in chronological or- 
der. The volumes are stamped with the 
inclusive dates of the material within, 
hence the letter date alone will guide one 
to the proper volume. Hereafter they 
will be referred to as Letters. 
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disapproval of him.*® Even so, Hall 
was sanguine about the prospects 
of the colony, and felt that if the 
slaveholders could see things as 
they were, they would not only free 
their slaves but sell their planta- 
tion and move out themselves. In 
a peculiar contradiction to this he 
remarked that, ‘‘ Could nine tenths 
of the Colonists sell their Town lots 
they would, and be off tomorrow 
for the bush.’’*° 

That the colonists did not share 
Hall’s explanation of their dissatis- 
faction was borne out in the next 
two years (1835 and 1836) in each 
of which petitions of grievances 
were drawn up. Criticism was 
mainly directed against Hall’s 
management which, judged by the 
colonists’ complaints, was detri- 
mental to the pursuit of a prosper- 
ous and independent existence. 
Thus in the petition of 1835 one 
colonist complained that he had not 
received the full amount of land 
promised, while another could not 
understand why, after working for 
the agency for seven or eight 
months, he was still in debt. ‘‘ Prove 
to us as a body,’’ another chal- 
lenged Hall, ‘‘that we are not 
slaves according to our treat- 
ment.’’*! The petition of 1836 was 
even more condemnatory of Hall. 
He was accused of misrepresenta- 
tion of facts when he had reported 
that the colonists could be cut off 
from the store and yet live com- 
fortably. ‘‘If many of the colonists 
were cut off from the store without 
intervention of some foreign aid,’’ 
the petitioners insisted,‘‘ they could 
not subsist.’’ They further pro- 
tested against the high price of 
goods at the agency store and the 
lack of a circulating medium.* 

However, it can be seen that 
these complaints were directed 
more against the management of 
the colony than the colony itself. 
Typical letters from individual 
colonists show that though far 
from prosperous as yet they believe 


39Hall to Latrobe, Dee. 29, 1834. For- 


" eign Let., I, p. 79. 


49Tbid., p. 80. 

414 report dated June 21, 1835. 
Letters. 

424 memorial of grievances as of June 
15, 1836. Ibid. 


that changes in management and 
the passage of time will brighten 
the future. One wrote: 


i fiend everything in the agents 
store is so dear—and that thir 
is But that one store hear i 
cant see how we get along that 
way we cant get no sweeting 
nor even no palm oil which we 
can git in this contry the agent 
dont alow ous to have any- 
thing But 4 pounds of meat 
for 4 of us a week now sir do 
you think that we can live on 
dry Rice alone. . . .’’# 


Another remarked that in two or 
three years he might make a living 
but meantime he needed help.** 
One, using philosophy to cloak his 
dissatisfaction, wrote home that he 
‘‘looked forward to something 
higher and better than mere eating 
when he !eft that country.’’* 
Unfortunately the experiences 
and attitudes of the colonists of 
these first few years were to become 
typical of the colony throughout 
its existence. Hope, though often 
colored with despair, was the main- 
stay of the colony. Disease, pe- 
riodical shortage of food, indebted- 
ness, and discord with the natives 
were to plague the colonists con- 
tinually and deny them to a great 
degree any self-sustaining capacity. 
The natural query is why this 
should be in a country so eulogized 
in early descriptions. The answer 
lies in the emergence of agricul- 
tural deficiencies arising from 
natural and man-made causes with 
the result that neither self suste- 
nance nor the development of an 
export trade was ever obtained. To 
this must be added the trade re- 
strictions imposed upon the col- 
onists, the absence of currency, and 
last but not least, the character of 
the colonists themselves. 
Agriculture received its first set- 
back when experience revealed that 
the soil was not as rich as supposed 
and needed fertilizing.4® One ob- 


43Colonist to , Sept. 2, 1835. 
bid 


44Colonist to W. McKeney, Mar. 4, 
1835. Ibid. 

45Henry Dennis to Dr. Martin, July 
23, 1835. Ibid. 

46Rev. John Payne to Rev. Ira Easter, 
July 6, 1838. Ibid. 
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server who was something of a 
geologist, remarked that though 
the land was poor, being red sand- 
stone, the long growing seasons af- 
forded some compensation, and 
there was no reason, unless it was 
lack of energy, why the colonists 
could not support themselves.** 

The products most easily grown 
were rice, which was the only an- 
nual production, cassadas, sweet 
potatoes, yams, and bananas, all of 
the last named continuing to pro- 
duce year after year with little or 
no cultivation.*® However, the col- 
onists produced no rice, but all 
raised the easily tended potato and 
cassada, and nearly all raised plan- 
tain. This was the case in 1840 
when the population of the colony 
was 424, sixty-nine of whom were 
listed as having ground under cul- 
tivation. Eight years later the 
situation was identical. At the lat- 
ter period, the emphasis the col- 
onists were placing on the easily 
cultivated cassada and potato is 
brought out by the fact that out 
of 150.5 acres under cultivation in 
the colony, 93.2 were planted in 
those vegetables.°° The ninety-five 
listed as farming in 1848 had per 
person an average of only 1.6 acres 
under cultivation.®! These statistics 
afford some explanation of the con- 
tinued dependence of the colonists 
on outside sources. 


47L. B. Minor to Latrobe and Easter, 
Apr. 30, 1838. Ibid. 

48Hall to Latrobe, (no date but be- 
tween June and August 1838). Foreign 
Let., II, 115. 

4%¢ Agricultural Survey of 1840.’ 
Letters. Other products raised in small 
quantities by the colonists: 

10 raised cotton 

10 eoffee 

7 corn 
24 pineapple 
40 beans 


31 ’’ watermelons 
4 peas 
21 ’’ peppers 
4 ’’ tomatoes 
1  tobaeco 
1 eggplant 
9 bananas 
7 yams 
10 oranges 
7 limes 
6 sugar cane 


These figures include the agency and mis- 
sionary farms.—Ibid. 

50Sundry Censuses. This is a small 
package of unbound material. 

517 bid. 
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In them, too, is an answer to the 
failure to develop an export crop. 
Cotton, in spite of the encourage- 
ment afforded to the colonists by 
declaring it legal tender, never was 
productive.®* Even when the soil 
was carefully ploughed and fer- 
tilized it failed. By 1848 there were 
only 1498 cotton trees on the col- 
onists’ farms and most of these 
were on two or three farms, the 
average colonist having less than 
10.5 Tobacco was tried but turned 
out no better than ‘‘dried mullen 
leaves,’’°* and was soon abandoned. 
This was-a double misfortune for 
tobacco was not only a good export 
crop but also, at one time at least 
was accepted as ‘‘pocket money.”’ 
Eggs, oysters, cassadas and other 
trifling articles were rated by the 
leaf, one leaf for an egg or an oys- 
ter, and so on.®> Other products 
such as coffee and sugar cane were 
tried out but never is there any 
mention of a colonist exporting any 
of these goods. 

The agricultural condition of the 
colony which was never very pros- 
perous, and sometimes desolate, 
was in a part the fault of the col- 
onists as farmers. J. B. Russwurm, 
a Negro, who succeeded Hall as 
governor and agent in 1836, re- 
marked, not long after he arrived, 
that the colonists did not enter into 
farming with the spirit desired and 
that he knew of no one who spent 
more than a quarter of his time on 
his farm, most of them preferring 
to work in the swamps or do rough 
carpenter work.5® He himself was 
convinced that with a little labor 
a man could support himself and 
his family quite decently but the 
colonists seemed to have a presenti- 


52Minutes, II, 109-110. 

53Sundry Censuses. In 1848 there were 
also 1487 coffee plants but over 1000 of 
_ these were concentrated on five farms.— 
Ibid. 

54Holmes to Latrobe, July 13, 1836. 
Foreign Let., I, 221. 

55Russwurm to Latrobe, Feb. 12, 1837. 
Ibid. p. 257. 

56Russwurm to Latrobe, Feb. 12, 1837. 
Tbid. p. 264. Russwurm succeeded Hall 
as governor in 1836 and continued in 
that office until his death in 1851. He 
had received a classical education in a 
northern college, became editor of a New 
York abolitionist paper, and at the time 
of his appointment was editor of the 
Liberia Herald.—Minutes, IT, 53; I, 33. 


ment that a living could not be 
made by farming and avoided it 
for occupations affording a quick- 
er return.*? Attempts made to en- 
courage farming by offering pre- 
miums were of little avail.°® As 
early as 1837 the census had re- 
vealed that most of the colonists 
preferred occupations other than 
farming. Out of a total population 
of 262, 58 were males over 21 years 
of age. Of these 58 only _22 listed 
themselves as farmers and.12 of 
these claimed dual occupations 
such as farmer and carpenter, 
farmer and sawyer, ete. The re- 
mainder listed themselves as ma- 
sons, carpenters, shoemakers, black- 
smiths, laborers, sawyers or store- 
keepers.®® In 1838 out of 129 adult 
males only 34 were listed as farm- 
ers while one added the new occu- 
pation of ‘‘gentleman.’’® In 1839 
only 16 out of 109 chose to be con- 
sidered as farmers.®! These figures 
certainly indicate that the colonists 
possessed little of that ‘‘love of 
soil’’ so essential to a good farmer 
and so much desired by the So- 
ciety. They found it much easier 
to gain a quick money return by 
cutting and selling shingles, doing 
carpentry work for a dollar a day, 
guarding the store for fifty cents 
a night, or some similar occupa- 
tion.® 

Even more expressive of the col- 
onists’ indifference to farming was 
their attitude towards ploughing 
and work animals. In the first 
years they had neither animals nor 
ploughs, farming being done by 
hoe. When oxen and ploughs did 
arrive in 1837, Russwurm had trou- 
ble finding anyone to use them. 
The colonist who was acting farmer 
for the agency felt it beneath him- 
self to drive oxen while the rest 
of the colonists were not interested 
in giving them a fair trial. When 


57Russwurm to Latrobe, Feb. 12, 1837. 
Foreign Let. I, 259. 

588. F. McGill to Latrobe, June 9, 
1840. Letters. MeGill also was a Negro 
and had received a medical education at 
the expense of the Society. He succeeded 
Russwurm as governor. 

59Sundry Censuses. 

60Census of 1838. Letters. 

61Census of 1839. Letters. 

62Semi-Annual Accounts. Jan.-June, 
1838. 
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two colonists finally took them, in-- 


stead of working them themselves, 
they rented them to their fellow 


colonists who used them to haul. 
timber. A year later their enthu- 


siasm for ploughing had not in- 
creased. If a colonist were able to 
purchase an ox, Russwurm re- 
marked, he would slaughter him 
without trying to acquire a team. 
The colonists’ excuse was that 
the Society will give them, we will 
take care of them.’ ’’ However, con- 
tinued Russwurm, he doubted 
‘‘whether these salfsame individ- 
uals would go to the trouble to 
fence in pastures, if not, they would 
be likely to be shot up by others.’’® 
It was this attitude which led him 
to remark bitterly that all of the 
colonists ought ‘‘to serve some hard 
master 5 years longer in the cane- 
fields of Louisiana.’’® 

The distaste for the agricultural 
set-up, and its weaknesses, were ex- 
pressed with considerable common 
sense by the colonists in a petition 
to the Board of Managers of the 
Maryland Society. They protested 
against : 


1st. One among the greatest 
agrievience is the Government 
do aot Employ more than one- 
third of the Colonist. The 
Question arises now to what 
are we to do. 

You recommend us to go to our 
farms and we can say with 
confidence that the soil is poor 
and we have tried it—it’s true 
the 1st or the 2nd crop of Po- 
tatoes will produce tolerable 
good and after that we might 
as well plant them on the sand 
beach without manure. 

2nd. When we have anything 
called Market there is no mar- 
ket for its about 600 inhabit- 
ants here all we have at any 
time for exportations either a 
few potatoes, bananas, and 
plantains there is not a de- 
mand for them 6 or 8 times in 
the course of the year since the 
man of wars being out to Af- 
rican Coast Station before that 
there was scarcely any. 


63Russwurm to Latrobe, Nov. 14, 1837. 
Foreign Let. I, 292. 

647bid. Nov. 1, 1838. p. 33. 

857 bid. 
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3rd. We are agrieved in con- 
sequence of the Board enjoin- 
ing upon their Agent not to 
employ the old settlers any 
longer when they pay the debt 
due the Agency or assisting 
them in building . . . you say 
that we must cultivate the soil 
that we tried to the best of our 
ability . . . and we still find it 
will not give us a comfortable 
support . . . not sufficient to 
feed and clothe a man’s family 
leaving out the question the 
vast expenses yearly by repair- 
ing our houses, it is impossible 
for us to live and except our 
Society does something to im- 
milerate our suffering it will 
place us in a great deal worse 
of situation and we where in 
the land from whence we 
came.... 

4th. We are deceived, we came 
here from the inducements 
held out to us that will cer- 
tainly better our condition .. . 
we are free and that is as 
much as we can say... . What 
is liberty without bread or 
something in place of it,—its 
a very distressing and griev- 
ous situation to place a parcel 
of people in a poor desolate 
land far from the land which 
gave us birth... . 

5th. There is a few persons in 
the colony who are doing toler- 
ably well such are those who 
are employed by the Agency 
and few others . . . employed 
by the missionaries and the 
rest of us must suffer. . . if 
there is anything brought into 
the colony by foreigners for 
sale even that we stand the 
most need of . . . it cannot be 
purchased because the money 
that is sent here are of no 
benefit and only go back to the 
Agency store and back to his 
office . . . neither will this land 
bring forth corn wheat, rice 
what what men would have to 
subsist on for bread this is the 
last of our aggrievience—®* 


Certainly there is great deal of 
truth in this petition even though 
the colonist takes no blame for him- 
self. Probably their condition had 
been brought sharply home to them 


Petition’? of Oct. 24, 1844. Let- 
ters (for some reason this is in the 1845 
Letters). 


by the fact that in the previous 
year, 1843, the natives had again 
taken advantage of their food in- 
sufficiency, raised prices, and es- 
tablished an embargo which was to 
continue until Governor Russwurm 
would accept their demands. Russ- 
wurm indignantly replied that he 
‘‘would eat grass first.’’®* The re- 
sult was war with the natives which 
would probably have gone badly 
for the colonists had not an Ameri- 
can naval squadron happened to 
stop in at Cape Palmas and render 
assistance. With their aid the na- 
tives were defeated and brought to 
terms.®* In 1848 their petition re- 
ceived further substantiation when 
the colonists were reduced to fam- 
ine and were forced to live princi- 
pally on palm cabbage and unrip- 
ened products which were dug 
from the ground.™ 

Unfortunately for the colonist, 
though he was not greatly inter- 
ested in agriculture, he had from 
the beginning, as previously men- 
tioned, been prevented from en- 
tering into trade. Indeed even 
bartering with the natives was pro- 
hibited. By law colonists were for- 
bidden to trade five miles from the 
coast without a permit.” They were 
further hampered by an ordinance 
forbidding them to buy or sell of 
the natives any marketable com- 
modity whatever except rice and 
palm oil at any other place than 
the town market.” True these laws 
were passed with the twofold pur- 
pose of decreasing dependence on 
the natives and to prevent trade 
bickering with them, but neverthe- 
less they must have intensified the 
colonists’ struggle for subsistence. 
What little export trade went on 
in the colony was restricted to the 
Agent and a few colonists who had 
managed to evade the law. The 
chief trade articles were rice, palm 
oil, and camwood which were col- 
lected from the interior and along 
the coast of Africa. These articles 


67S, F. McGill to 
1843. Letters. 

887 bid. 

697bid., Aug. 1, 1848. 

70*Council Resolution’’ of May 6, 
1837. Foreign Let., I, p. 45. 

71*¢Council Resolution’’ of March 20, 
1840. Letters 1840. 
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were traded for goods of different 
kinds brought into Cape Palmas by 
ships of different nationalities. It 
was in this manner, as well as by 
shipments from home, that the 
Agent stocked his store which sup- 
plied the colonists with goods. 

The money value of the trade 
carried on by the agent and a few 
others was quite large. Thus in 
1845 selling rice at $1 a croo, cam- 
wood at $60 a ton, and oil at 3344 
cents a gallon, the total value of 
the exports was $21,013.3314. 
While in the same year imports 
brought in by 44 ships totaled $19,- 
850.57.72 Of course there were times 
when trading was dull, but brisk 
or dull the average colonist could 
have no part in it. Among other 
prohibitives of course was the lack 
of money to build a boat. 

The Society, however, when it 
observed that export trade was be- 
ing carried on by a few colonists 
decided to try and prevent further 
tradesmen from developing by lay- 
ing a high license tax.” As a re- 
sult $100 was asked for a commis- 
sion license and $25 for a retail- 
er’s.74 This of course was prohibi- 
tive to most colonists, but when 
they protested the Board’s attitude 
was that it wanted agriculture to 
be principal character-of the peo- 
ple and ‘‘If the license deters the 
many from trade it is what the 
Board wants.’’5 

At the same time that the mer- 
chant tax was enacted a Revenue 
ordinance was also passed with the 
purpose of making the colonists 
bear some of their expenses.”® Rev- 
enue was to be derived from a light 
house duty of 8 cents a ton and a 
ten per cent tariff.77 These duties 
were often paid in trade goods with 
little cash exchanging hands.** The 
revenue gained was used for vari- 
ous colonial expenses and debts,” 


72Sundry Censuses. 

73Latrobe to G. Dobbin, Oct. 7, 1843. 
Latrobe Let., II, 280. 

74Laws of Maryland in Liberia, p. 115. 

75Latrobe to Russwurm, Nov. 12, 1844. 
Latrobe Let., II, 296. 

76Minutes, III, 228. 

TTIbid., p. 292. 

78Russwurm to Hall, Sept. 18, 1845. 
Letters. 

79McGill to Latrobe, Sept. 16, 1851. 
Tbid. 
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and marks the first self sustaining 
act the colony had made. Even 
this was opposed by the colonists 
with the result that amendments 
were made to the act reducing the 
charges.*° 

Trade was not all that was de- 
nied the colonists. In spite of re- 
peated requests for the introduc- 
tion of specie into the colony, the 
only circulating medium ever ob- 
tained was paper certificates for 
sums ranging from five cents to a 
dollar.“ However, such currency 
was of no value, except in the col- 
ony, and the colonists eventually 
begged it either be removed or 
based on some article such as cam- 
wood or oil, and thus be recognized 
elsewhere.** Their plea was ignored 
and they retracted their request.** 
The currency question was never 
solved. It is obvious that the cer- 
tificates were of little value, but if 
specie had been introduced, it 
would immediately have been 
drained off by the traders, for the 
colonists had no export to offer in 
return. The colonists’ inability to 
achieve the agricultural society 
which the Board insisted on had 
placed them in an almost intoler- 
able position. 

Earlier it was inferred that not 
all the colonists’ troubles were due 
to deficiencies of the soil or re- 
strictions of the Society, but that 
the character of the colonists was 
deficient and incapable of coping 
with the situation. There is un- 
deniable truth in this, for year 
after year complaints were received 
from the various Governors and 
officials. Hall in the second year 
of the colony had written: 


... T have so many lazy people 
on hand that I am obliged to 
push matters and set the pub- 
lic farms agoing: they will 
hang upon the agency until 
they are put under a proper 
man and treated like paupers.™* 


Even the Negro governor, Russ- 
wurm, confessed that, ‘‘all are ig- 


80Laws of Maryland in Liberia, pp. 
118-123, 

81Minutes, II, 262. 

82Petition of Apr. 1, 1849. Letters. 
83Colonists to Board, Jan. 14, 1850. 
Ibid. 
84Hall to Latrobe, July 8, 1835. Ibid. 


norant ... they know .. . nothing 
—and have to learn their social and 
political alphabet, as much as a 
child does his A, B, C.’’*> MeGill, 
the third governor, became so dis- 
gusted with the colonists and the 
‘*pernicious’’ system followed by 
the Society which extended him 
credit, gave him work, and encour- 
aged dependence that he wrote bit- 
terly that he could not 


. . . discover any material in- 
crease in intelligence, respec- 
tability, or self dependence. 
The governor must still orig- 
inate every enterprise, must 
instruct everyone, and per- 
form everything. . . . Ninety 
out of every hundred of our 
people are paupers, and would 
be contented as such during 
their lives if the Society would 
give. If a child is born the 
Society must furnish food and 
raiment, if an adult dies the 
Society must furnish a shroud 
and coffin thus from the cradle 
to the grave it is a regular sys- 
tem of pauperism.*® 


These words were written in 
1851, the same year that independ- 
ence was first broached to the col- 
onists by the Society. It was also 
the year in which the Maryland 
State grant to the Society expired 
and was renewed for six more 
years—*? an action which led Me- 
Gill to remark sarcastically, ‘‘ will 
be endured with the most creditable 
fortitude and resignation.’’** How- 
ever hereafter the Board would 
only pay for the transportation of 
emigrants and for support for the 
usual time. Support of those who 
had no claims was to be with- 
drawn.*® 

In 1853 the colony declared and 
obtained its political independ- 
ence.” From this time until 1857 
when they voluntarily annexed 
themselves to Monrovia, their 


85Russwurm to Latrobe, Nov. 1, 1838. 
Foreign Let., II, 36. 

86McGill to Hall, Sept. 18, 1851. Let- 
ters. 

87Latrobe to J. Tracy, May 29, 1852. 
Latrobe Let., II, 364. 

88McGill to Latrobe, July 12, 1852. 
Letters. 

89Latrobe to McGill, Nov. 20, 1852. 
Latrobe Let., II, 378. 

Thomas Gross to Hall, Feb. 4, 1853. 
Letters. 
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prime concern, judging from their 
letters, was with politics and war. 
Little is said about economic con- 
ditions. These four years were 
years of turmoil which reached a 
climax in a disastrous war with the 
natives who, but for the military 
aid of the Monrovians would have 
brought certain destruction to the 
Maryland Colony.*! It was this war 
which convinced the colonists of 
their inability to exist as an in- 
dependent state and drew them 
into the arms of Monrovia. 

In 1858 a traveller visited Cape 
Palmas and his recorded impres- 
sions sound much the same as the 
descriptions sent back 
1830’s. He counted a total of 
seventy-three dwelling houses. The 
soil he found poor and, judging 
from the size and growth of the 
plants, he thought that they needed 
fertilization. There was not a plow 
in the country nor a farm lot en- 
closed. He was astonished to ob- 
serve that the colonists felt above 
such menial jobs as carrying wood 
and yet were suffering pecuniary 
embarrassment. The cultivation of 
the soil gave no evidence of great 
industry on the part of the people. 
Finally after conversing with a 
half dozen well-informed people, 
he reached the conclusion that if 
the property of the country were 
assessed, after excepting the prop- 
erty of twelve people, the prop- 
erty of the rest would not exceed 
$140 each.” 


Such was Cape Palmas twenty- 
four years after its founding. The 
ideal behind the colonization proj- 
ect was commendable even though 
unobtained. The colonist had strug- 
gled in his own fashion to add to 
his new found freedom the impor- 
tant attribute of economic security 
but had failed. His failure was due 
to the interplay of various forces, 
but to these must be added this ex- 
planation given by McGill: 


The greatest pain has been 
taken for a century or more to 


%1For a history of the war see docu- 
ment 150 in Letters for Oct. 1856-Oct. 
1857. 

92Alexander M. Cowan, Liberia As I 
Found It in 1858 (Frankfort, Ky., 1858), 
pp. 114-122. 
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OctToBER, 1949 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History will meet in 
annual session in New York City on October 28-30. All persons in- 
telligemtiy interested in the Negro are cordially invited to attend. Ad- 
mission to all sessions, except that on Sunday morning when a breakfast 
will be served, will be free. 


PROGRAM 
Friday, October 28, 8:00 P. M. 
At the Community Church of New York, 40 East 35th St. 
OPENING SESSION: THE FIRST THIRD OF A CENTURY 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Presiding: Mrs. Gertrude A. Robinson, chairman of the New York Sponsoring Com- 
mittee. 
Greetings: Mr. William Pease, president of the Carter G. Woodson History Club 
Mrs. Edith Alexander, co-chairman of the Sponsoring Committee 
Mr. Harcourt A. Tynes, president of the New York Branch of the Association 
Response: Attorney Louis R. Mehlinger, secretary-treasurer of the Association. 
The Negro in Retrospect and Prospect: Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, president of the 
Association. 
Remarks by other officers of the Association. 
The Registration of Delegates and Visitors. 


Saturday Morning at 9:30 A.M. 
At Theresa Hotel, 125th Street and 7th Avenue 
METHODS FOR PROMOTING THE STUDY OF THE NEGRO 

Presiding: Dr. E. M. Coleman, of Morgan College. 

What I would Put in the Negro History Week Kit: Miss Wilhelmina M. Crossor, of 
the Boston Publie Schools. 

How I would Impart Information about the Negro where the Schools Ignore the 
Record of this Race: Mr. F. D. Moon, of the Douglass High School, Oklahoma 
City. 

General discussion opened by Mr. A. G. Lindsay, of Washington, D. C. 

Saturday Morning at 11:45 
At Theresa Hotel, 125th Street and 7th Avenue 


ANNUAL BUSINESS SESSION 


Presiding: Dr. Mary McLeod Bethune, president of the Association. 
1. Reports of the officers of the Association. 

2. The election of officers for the ensuing year. 

3. Measures for the improvement and progress of the work. 


Saturday Afternoon at 3:00 P. M. 
At Theresa Hotel, 125th Street and 7th Avenue 

RECENT GAINS AND LOSSES 
Presiding: Mr. James Egert Allen, of New York City. 
Negro Labor since 1929: Dr. Robert C. Weaver, of New York University. 
Significant Developments in Education with respect to Negroes during the last Genera- 

tion: Dr. Ambrose Caliver, of the United States Office of Education. 

General discussion opened by Prof. J. Reuben Sheeler, of West Virginia State College. 


Saturday Evening at 8:30 
At Theresa Hotel, 125th Street and 7th Avenue 
AN EVENING WITH AUTHORS 

Presiding: Dr. L. D. Reddick, librarian of Atlanta University. 
Participants: 

Mr. Langston Hughes, of New York City. 

Mr. Edward Stanley, of New York City. 

Mr. Ridgely Torrence, of New York City. 

Dr. Nick Aaron Ford, of Morgan State College. 


Sunday Morning, the 30th, at 9:30 
At Theresa Hotel, 125th Street and 7th Avenue 
ACHIEVEMENTS IN NEW SPHERES 

Presiding: Harcourt A. Tynes, of New York City. 
The Negro Lawyer in a New Role: Attorney Thurgood Marshall, of New York City. 
Negro Scholars in Scientific Research: Dr. Charles R. Drew, of Howard University 

Medical School. 
General discussion. 

Sunday Afternoon at 3:30 
At the Abyssinian Baptist Church, 132 W. 138th Street 

sa ACHIEVEMENTS IN RETROSPECT 
Presiding: Carter G. Woodson, director of the Association. 
A Reevaluation of the Statesmanship of Charles Sumner: Dr. John Hope Franklin, 

of Howard University. 
Has the Negro been a Potent Factor or a Pliant Tool in Politics? Dr. Luther P. 
Jackson, of Virginia State College. 


degrade the colored man in the 
states to the level of the brute 
—these same people are now 
snatched suddenly from the 
plantation and uninstructed 
and unimproved are expected 
by the simple passage across 
five thousand miles of ocean to 
be fit to perform the functions 
and duties of free and enlight- 
ened citizens.* 


93McGill to Hall, Sept. 18, 1851. Let- 
ters. 


Two North Carolina 


Families 

(Continued from page 14) 
man of the Emergency Committee 
on Housing. With Mrs. Pauline R. 
Coggs she called on Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt at the White House and 
enlisted her cooperation in secur- 
ing priorities for building 3,000 
dwelling units for the underhoused 
Negroes of the District of Colum- 
bia. At the same time she made her 
contribution to the fight against 
the covenants by which Negroes 
were illegally restricted in acquir- 
ing homes. 


A Timely Warning 
(Continued from page 24) 

who assume the role of racial 
toadies and are satisfied to serve 
as janitors and messengers as long 
as they remain in the civil service 
are loyal and deserve the plaudits 
of the segregationists. This harks 
back to the method of handling 
Negroes in this country a century 
ago. The Negroes were nominally 
freed in 1865, but to be considered 
loyal they must be content with 
the denial of the rights guaranteed 
all other persons born or natural- 
ized in the United States. 

Such malfeasant officials are sur- 
prised then to learn that some Ne- 
groes are joining the liberal forces 
whom they denounce as ‘‘subver- 
sive.’’ It would be difficult indeed 
to find a Negro who desires to de- 
stroy the Government of the United 
States, but it is most natural for 
some of them to connect with move- 
ments and agencies which are 
working to elect to office men with 
the courage to enforce the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 
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A TIMELY 


N his presidential address before the anual 
| meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association Professor Dwight L. Dummond 
took high ground in denouncing the hysteria which 
has so seized the officials of the Government that 
in striking at a phantom they are violating rights 
of the citizens guaranteed in the Constitution of 
the United States as inviolable. Wire tapping and 
the opening of citizens’ mail have become the or- 
der of the day. Professor Dummond likens the 
present clash to that of the abolition and the pro- 
slavery forces in the United States a century ago. 
In order to stop the movement for the instant de- 
struction of the slave system so-called statesmen 
led by Calhoun urged the enactment of laws penal- 
izing the free discussion of the important public 
question. Even Andrew Jackson, the president 
of the United States, winked at the search of 
United States mail and the destruction of all mat- 
ter attacking this pet institution of the land of 
cotton. Mobs cruelly punished persons caught 
with copies of the Liberator; editors near the bor- 
der like Cassius M. Clay and James G.. Birney 
were driven out of the South; and Elijah Parrish 
Lovejoy was killed at Alton while standing his 
ground for free speech and free men. 

The abolitionists, however, would not be silenced 
by the mob and stood on their constitutional right 
of free speech. They were hissed and jeered and 
shunned as outcasts by the industrial official classes 
of the North, but the friends of freedom eventu- 
ally won. The light of freedom which was snuffed 
out by reactionary managers of Lane Seminary 
in Cincinnati lighted at Oberlin in the Western 
Reserve a torch which could not be extinguished. 
Garrison would not retreat a single inch and had 
to be heard. Frederick Douglass, the self-educated 
slave, bore most eloquent testimony against man’s 
inhumanity to man. Wendell Phillips, the prince 
of orators, had to join those liberals. Emerson, 
the philosopher, could not stay out of the fold. 
John P. Hale, John Quincy Adams, William H. 
Seward, Salmon P. Chase, and Charles Sumner 
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WARNING 


took up the refrain and finally drowned out the 
stentorian chorus of the fire-eating pro-slavery ad- 
vocates. John Brown started actual war in Kan- 
sas and six years after he was hanged for trying 
to destroy slavery by force. The thing was done by 
force in the Civil War and by the ratification of 
the Thirteenth Amendment. 

Professor Dummond would lead us to believe that 
in spite of the subversive smear, the requirement of 
loyalty oaths, and dismissals from the public serv- 
ice for having opiniohs different from those in 
control, the suppression of free speech will eventu- 
ally meet the same defeat as did the pro-slavery 
agitation of a century ago. The speaker might 
have noted, moreover, that the methods of the 
“subversive” groups which we have condemned 
are now being employed by the other citizens 
arrayed in opposition. The so-called defenders of 
our way of living have thus reduced themselves 
to the level of those whom they have condemned. 
The situation is approaching nearer and nearer to 
the array of one mob against another mob. The 
“subversive” element can more freely indulge in 
riots and mobs now since it has become the pre- 
vailing procedure in dealing with opposing forces. 
The law breaks down and the mob becomes su- 
preme because of officials who belong to the or- 
ganized forces of disorder or remain inactive in a 
crisis and wink at what the lawless elements do. 

In this address Professor Dummond did not 
mention some facts probably for the reason that 
he did not know of certain serious developments 
in official circles. In various parts of the country, 
Negroes who have long fought unfair practices in 
employment and have insisted on the carrying out 
of the President’s order against segregation con- 
stitute the majority of those framed on charges 
of disloyalty. In other words, a Negro who tan- 
talizes his immediate superiors for maintaining the 
Jimcrow and denying persons of African blood 
promotion because of their color is disloyal. Those 

(Continued on page 23) 
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